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RECORD OF POLITICAL EVENTS. 

[From May i, 1906, to November 6, 1906.] 
I. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 

AMERICAN INTERVENTION IN CUBA.— In the middle of August 
a rebellion broke out in Cuba against the Palma administration (see Latin 
America). The movement spread with such rapidity and became so 
formidable that on September 8 President Palma, feeling himself unable to 
protect life and property, requested through Consul-General Steinhardt that 
the United States intervene under the Piatt amendment and send two war 
vessels, one to Havana and the other to Cienfuegos. Although averse to 
acting until the Cuban authorities had exhausted every effort to put down 
the insurrection, the government at Washington sent the vessels, but at the 
same time urged that the Palma government come to a working agreement 
which would secure peace with the insurrectos, provided the government 
was unable to hold its own with them in the field. ' ' Until such efforts 
have been made," ran a dispatch of September 10, "we are not prepared 
to consider the question of intervention at all." Nevertheless, the Cuban 
government continued to ask urgently for aid. On the 10th, after a con- 
ference between President Palma, American Charge d'Affaires Sleeper, 
and Commander Cohvell of the United States vessel " Denver." a detach- 
ment of 120 men, armed with rifles and machine guns, were landed in 
Havana ; but as this action had been taken without consulting Washington, 
orders were transmitted for the men to reembark. The situation was so 
serious, however, that on the 14th President Roosevelt directed Secretary 
of War Taft and Acting-Secretary of State Bacon to proceed to Cuba, to 
make a thorough investigation and to render such aid as might be neces- 
sary to bring about an immediate cessation of hostilities and the permanent 
pacification of the island. On the same day the president addressed a long 
and well-considered letter to Sefior Quesada, the Cuban minister at Wash- 
ington, in which, after expressing the sincere interest lie felt in the welfare 
of the island, he solemnly adjured Cuban patriots to sink all differences 
and ambitions and to remember that the only way they could preserve the 
independence of their republic was to prevent the necessity of outside in- 
terference. At the same time he made clear his imperative duty to secure 
a cessation of hostilities and the restoration of peace and order. On the 
1 6th an armistice was proclaimed by the Cubans, and two days later Messrs. 
Taft and Bacon arrived at Havana and began to investigate the situation. 
Many propositions for a peaceful settlement were considered without avail, 
and on September 28 President Palma and Vice-President Capote brought 
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matters to a crisis by tendering their resignations to a special session of the 
Cuban Congress. Convinced that it was impossible to bring about any 
kind of reasonable compromise between the factions, Mr. Taft, following 
instructions from Washington, on the 29th issued a proclamation taking 
temporary control of the island under authority of the United States, 
with the declared purpose of restoring order, protecting life and property 
and establishing permanent peace. In this proclamation he expressly 
stated, however, that ' ' the provisional government hereby established will 
be maintained only long enough to restore order, peace and public confi- 
dence, by direction of and in the name of the president of the United States, 
and then to hold such elections as may be necessary to determine on those 
persons upon whom the permanent government of the republic should be 
devolved." Thanks largely to Mr. Taft's skill and tact, no resistance to 
American occupancy was offered by either faction. A disarmament com- 
mission was at once formed, with General Frederick Funston at its head, 
which included representatives from both the Cuban government and the 
insurgents. Marines were landed at Havana and Cienfuegos, and as soon 
as possible a force of about six thousand regulars was dispatched to the 
island. On October 9 Governor Taft issued a proclamation of amnesty 
covering all offenses committed by the insurgents. Four days later Messrs. 
Taft and Bacon left Havana amid cheers from the people, and Charles E. 
Magoon, until recently governor of the Panama Canal zone, took charge 
of the island as provisional civil governor. 

OTHER AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS.— Next to 
the intervention in Cuba the most interesting international event during the 
past six months has been the meeting of the Pan American Conference at 
Rio Janeiro (see last Record, p. 357). The United States and all the 
Latin American states except Haiti and Venezuela were represented. The 
first meeting of the conference occurred on July 23. Senor Joaquin Nabuco, 
Brazilian ambassador to the United States, was chosen permanent president. 
On the 27th Secretary of State Root arrived at Rio on board the United 
States cruiser "Charleston" and was enthusiastically received. In a 
speech delivered on the 31st he set forth his views concerning the function 
of the congress, which, he said, should be to secure a policy of mutual aid 
among the American republics. He also disclaimed any desire on the part 
of the United States to adopt a policy of aggression toward her neighbors, 
and appealed to the congress "to create, maintain and render effective a 
purely American public opinion, the power of which would influence inter- 
national policy, prevent international disagreement, limit the causes of war 
and forever preserve our territories from the burden of armaments accumu- 
lated behind the frontiers of Europe and bring us ever nearer to perfection 
and to true liberty." Early in August the congress unanimously adopted 
a resolution which recommended that the American republics should instruct 
their delegates to the second Hague Conference to endeavor to secure the 
adoption by the conference of an arbitration convention worthy of accept- 
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ance and enforcement by every nation. Among the subjects most fully 
discussed was the so-called Calvo or Drago doctrine ' ' that there should be 
no diplomatic or military interference of one nation with another for the 
purpose of enabling private persons or corporations to collect debts from 
those of another country. ' ' This doctrine was approved by the congress and 
was unanimously referred by it to the consideration of the Hague tribunal. 
Among other measures, the conference adopted a resolution presented by 
Mr. Buchanan, head of the American delegation, providing that the coun- 
tries represented should prepare statistical tables showing the monetary 
fluctuations of the last twenty years. — Mr. Root left Brazil early in August 
and subsequently visited the capitals of Uruguay, Argentina, Chile and 
Peru. In various speeches he emphasized the importance of adherence by 
the Americans to the Monroe doctrine, and it is believed that his visits have 
done much to remove old prejudices and to improve the relations between 
the United States and the South American states. — The revolt which began 
in Guatamala in May (see Latin America) resulted in serious international 
complications in Central America. On the ground that San Salvador was 
assisting the rebels, Guatamala declared war upon that state. Later, a 
force of Guatamalans having crossed the border into Honduras, this state 
also became involved in the conflict. After several sanguinary battles had 
been fought, the United States and Mexico tendered their good offices, and 
a meeting of representatives of the belligerents was arranged to take place 
on the United States cruiser ' ' Marblehead. ' ' The first meeting occurred 
on July 18. Our charge d'affaires and the Mexican minister to Central 
America acted as arbitrators, and on the 20th the belligerents agreed to a 
treaty which provided for the establishment of peace, the withdrawal of 
military forces within three days, an exchange of prisoners, the negotiation 
within two months of a treaty of friendship, commerce and navigation, 
and the reference of future disputes to arbitration by the president of the 
United States and the president of Mexico. In accordance with the terms of 
this treaty, a peace conference was opened on September 16 at San Jos6. — 
The treaty between the United States and Santo Domingo (see last Record, 
p. 356) has not yet been passed upon by the United States Senate. It is 
reported that a new treaty may be negotiated. — Last year, when the opera- 
tion of the new customs tariff of Germany was postponed in our behalf (see 
last Record, p, 356), the Washington government promised to ask Con- 
gress to make certain changes in our customs laws. A recommendation to 
this effect was made to Congress by the secretary of the treasury, but Con- 
gress adjourned without taking any action. Complaint has been made by 
Germany over this failure. It has been recently announced that the state 
department will send experts to Germany to study the tariff question. On 
July 31 it was announced that the United States would pay Germany $20,000 
in settlement of the Samoan claims. — Diplomatic relations between the 
United States and Colombia have become somewhat more friendly. Early 
in July it was announced that Enriquez Cortez had been appointed minister 
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at Washington. — On July 16 Japanese subjects, who had been illegally 
killing seals on and near St. Paul island, were fired upon by the American 
guards. Five poachers were killed, others were wounded, and twelve were 
captured and held for trial. The United States government reported the 
matter to Japan as a regrettable incident, but made no apology. Japan in- 
stituted an investigation to ascertain the facts, but in no way displayed a 
disposition to make trouble over the incident. In October, Japan protested 
against the exclusion of Japanese children from the schools provided for 
white children in San Francisco. On October 26 President Roosevelt 
directed Mr. Metcalf, secretary of commerce and labor, to proceed to San 
Francisco and make a thorough inquiry into the situation. On the same 
day Judge Wolverton of the United States circuit court issued an order 
to the board of education to show cause why an injunction should not 
issue to compel the reinstatement of 1. Yasura, one of the excluded 
children. — Friction over the question of fishery rights in the waters about 
Newfoundland has continued. In September, by direction of President 
Roosevelt, a government vessel was dispatched to investigate the situation 
and gather facts for use in approaching fisheries negotiations, in October 
a modus vivendi was arranged for the coming season. As Newfoundland 
was not consulted by the home government in making this arrangement, 
the people of the island complain that their interests have been betrayed. 
EUROPEAN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS.— The entente cordiale 
between Great Britain and France was again demonstrated early in May 
in hospitalities accorded to King Edward in Paris by President Fallieres 
and by the visit of English officers of high rank later in the year to the 
French manoeuvres. — In June, with the evident purpose of discrediting re- 
ports of coldness between Emperor William and King Victor Emmanuel 
and of a weakening of the triple alliance, Emperors Francis Joseph and 
William on the one hand and the King of Italy on the other exchanged 
published telegrams.— Meanwhile the relations between Great Britain and 
Germany appear to have improved. On May 22, after the return of repre- 
sentatives of German cities from a visit to England, where they were cordi- 
ally received, the German foreign secretary announced that in his opinion 
' ' the period of estrangement ( Verstimmung) between Germany and Eng- 
land is past." Still more tangible proof of improved relations was afforded 
in August by a personal meeting of the sovereigns of the two countries in 
the castle of Friedrichshof at Cronberg. — Negotiations resulting in a better 
understanding between Great Britain and Russia also are said to have 
been in progress during the past few months. A proposed friendly visit of 
a British squadron to Russian ports was however abandoned, at the instance 
of Russia, lest it produce undesirable results. — The higher officers who 
participated in the assassination of the late King Alexander having been 
retired from active service, Great Britain early in June announced an inten- 
tion of resuming diplomatic relations with Servia, and J. B. Whitehead, 
chancellor of the embassy at Berlin, was appointed minister at Belgrade. — 
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The expulsion of Greeks from Roumania led in May to a severance of 
diplomatic relations between Greece and Roumania. — In order that the 
American representative might be able to secure access to the sultan at all 
times, the American legation at Constantinople was raised to an embassy. 
The change was not pleasing to the sultan, and it was not until October, 
after long delays, that Ambassador Leishman was able to present his cre- 
dentials. — The Turkish occupation of the Sinai peninsula (see last Record, 
p, 355) having continued in spite of all protests, the British government, 
on May 3, delivered an ultimatum to the porte, demanding that within ten 
days the sultan should withdraw his troops from the disputed territory. As 
Great Britain was evidently ready to use her army and navy to enforce the 
demand, the sultan, on the advice of representatives of various other 
powers, yielded, and the troops were withdrawn. — The relations between 
France and the Papacy (see last Record, p. 354) have continued to be 
strained. In August, in an encyclical dealing with the separation law, the 
pope took the position that religious worship associations can not be formed 
without violation of the sacred rights of the church and that so long as the 
law continues unchanged it would not be permissible for Catholics to adopt 
other forms of association. — A new commercial treaty between France and 
Switzerland was announced in October. — The Universal Postal Union closed 
its sixth session at Rome late in May. Its main achievement was the cheap- 
ening of the postage rate on heavy letters. It also evolved a plan for ' ' re- 
ply coupons." — The fourteenth Inter-Parliamentary Peace Conference 
was opened on July 23 in the royal gallery of Westminster palace, London. 
Lord Weardale was elected president, and the delegates were welcomed by 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the English premier. For the first time 
the Russian nation was represented; but upon the news of the dissolution 
of the Duma (see Russia) the Russian delegates withdrew. On July 24, 
after an eloquent speech by Mr. William Jennings Bryan, of Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, a resolution was adopted that in international disputes not of a 
nature for arbitration hostilities should not be resorted to before mediation 
or the appointment of an international commission. 

ASIATIC INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS.— The boundary dispute 
between Turkey and Persia (see last Record, p. 355) still remains un- 
settled. Late in June an attempt on the part of a Turkish force to seize 
additional territory was checkmated by the governor of Pushkar, who re- 
pulsed the invaders with considerable loss. In August the Persian am- 
bassador at Constantinople was informed that Turkish troops had occupied 
the district of Margovar, containing some twenty-five villages, and he 
thereupon lodged an energetic protest with the porte. About the same 
time the Turkish commission appointed to inquire into the dispute reported 
in favor of the Turkish contention. — Early in May an edict was issued in 
China looking to the restoration of Chinese control over the customs ad- 
ministration, the object seemingly being to secure more money for military 
reforms and perhaps to evade the payment of foreign indebtedness. Vigor- 
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ous protests were lodged against such action by the representatives of the 
powers, and after a long attempt at evasion the Chinese government prom- 
ised to retain Sir Robert Hart at the head of the customs system. — The 
Chinese boycott of American goods (see last Record, p. 356) still con- 
tinues, and the importation of some articles has fallen off fifty per cent. — 
Progress has been made in the evacuation of Manchuria (see last Record, 
p. 355) and in the opening of that region to foreign trade. On September 1 
Dalny was opened by the Japanese as a free port. — In May a dispute arose 
as to whether the Russian consul-general to Korea should receive his 
exequatur from the emperor of Korea or from the emperor of Japan, but 
in June Russia gave way and consented that he should receive it from the 
mikado. 

AFRICAN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS.— A dispute between 
France and Turkey regarding the frontier between Algiers and Tripoli 
arose in July; but on August 27 it was announced that Turkey had agreed 
to evacuate Djanet or, if the place had not yet been occupied by the troops 
sent thither, to countermand the order of occupation, and that the status 
quo should be reestablished until an arrangement could be made to fix the 
boundary more definitively. — Early in July it was announced that an Anglo- 
French-Italian treaty had been negotiated with Abyssinia. The main 
features of the treaty are a guarantee of the integrity of the Abyssinian 
empire, the adoption of the principle of the open door and commercial 
equality for all countries, and the continuation by the French of the rail- 
road connecting Addis Ababa, the capital, with the coast. — Early in May a 
German force, while in pursuit of Marengo, the leader of the Herero re- 
bellion in Southwest Africa, crossed the border into Cape Colony. The 
German government soon after voluntarily apologized for the incident and 
promised to prevent its recurrence. Marengo himself was taken prisoner 
by the Cape police. — In September a special German mission visited Fez, 
the capital of Morocco. Early in October Mr. Gummere, the American 
minister, demanded that a troop of cavalry be sent to capture Kaid Relia, 
a chief who had connived at the escape of a soldier who had assaulted the 
son of a Mohammedan who was under American protection. He also de- 
manded the punishment of the guilty persons and an indemnity. Con- 
tinued disorders in Morocco (see Asia and Africa) caused France and 
Spain in October to dispatch warships to the ports of that country. 

II THE UNITED STATES. 
THE ADMINISTRATION. — The struggle between the president and 
his opponents in Congress (see last Record, p. 358) was continued during 
May and June. A question of veracity having arisen between the president 
and ex-Senator Chandler, who had been acting as an intermediary between 
the president and Democratic supporters of the railroad rate bill, the inci- 
dent was seized upon by the president's enemies, and he was subjected to 
most bitter attacks, particularly from Senators Bailey and Tillman. How- 
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ever, the confidence of the people in the president's policies remained 
unshaken, and before the adjournment of Congress most of the important 
measures for which he had been contending were enacted into law (see 
Congress). — -Moved by the outcry raised by revelations in Mr. Upton 
Sinclair's Jungle concerning conditions in the Chicago meat-packing 
establishments, the president sent a commission composed of Charles P. 
Neill, commissioner of labor, and James B. Reynolds, a former settlement 
worker, to make an official investigation. As the two discovered many 
revolting and disgusting conditions, a bill to remedy the evils was intro- 
duced into the Senate by Senator Beveridge on May 2 1 , and in support of 
the bill the president sent Messrs. Reynolds' and Neill' s report to Congress, 
together with a vigorous special message, on June 4. The revelations pro- 
duced a great sensation both here and abroad, and the bill, with some 
modifications, finally became a law (see Congress). — Late in June, on the 
recommendation of Secretary of State Root, the president issued an execu- 
tive order supplementary to the consular reorganization act, regulating 
appointments and promotions in the consular service by providing that 
appointments to posts carrying a salary of $2500 or less are to be made 
after examination or from persons already occupying subordinate posts, and 
that all the upper grades are to be filled by promotion based on record of 
service. Political affiliations of the candidate are not to be considered in 
making appointments. — On October 23 a reconstruction of the cabinet was 
announced, Secretary Shaw will retire from the treasury department and 
will be succeeded by Mr. Cortelyou, the postmaster-general, whose place 
will be filled by Mr. George von L. Meyer, of Massachusetts. Mr. Moody 
also will retire from the position of attorney-general and will be succeeded 
by Mr. Bonaparte, the secretary of the navy; Mr. Metcalf, the secretary of 
commerce and labor, will take the place left vacant by Mr. Bonaparte; and 
the new secretary of commerce and labor will be Mr. Oscar S. Straus, ex- 
minister to Turkey, the first Jew to hold a cabinet position. Among the 
other appointments made since April are the following: James S. Harlan, 
of Chicago, and Edward E. Clark, of Iowa, to be members of the reorgan- 
ized interstate commerce commission; Herbert H. D. Pierce, third assistant 
secretary of state, to be first minister to Norway; Colonel C. C. Sniffin to 
be paymaster-general of the army, vice Gen. Francis D. Dodge retired; 
W. M. Shuster and Judge Charles E. Magoon to fill vacancies on the 
Philippine commission. Judge Magoon was, however, later sent as provi- 
sional governor to Cuba. For recess appointment of canal commissioners 
see The Isthmian Canal. 

THE DEPENDENCIES. — The activity of the Pulujanes in the Philip- 
pines (see last Record, p. 360) has continued. On June 19 a band of 300 
attacked the town of Burauen, in the island of Leyte, killed five policemen, 
wounded five others and captured the remainder of the force with the 
exception of the lieutenant in command. On July 22 another detachment 
of police was badly handled on the same island, and on August 9 still 
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another detachment fell into an ambush, with the result that five were 
killed. Late in the same month, Armogines, a chief, was captured near 
Baybay, and the situation on the island now seems to be improved, 
although Lieutenant R. E. Treadwell was killed south of Burauen on 
September 10. In June many ladrones, among them Macaro Sakay, the 
self-styled president of the "Filipino Republic," and Francisco Carreon, 
the vice-president, surrendered to the constabulary. In September, Judge 
Villamoor, a Filipino, sentenced Sakay and three other leaders to death 
and Nativitad and 34 other ladrones to twenty years' imprisonment at 
hard labor. — The Philippine commission has issued an order for the estab- 
lishment of postal savings banks. In September W. M. Shuster was 
appointed to one of the vacancies on the Philippine commission. — On the 
30th of the same month seventeen provincial governors opened the annual 
convention of governors at Manila, and others attended the later sessions. 
The independence party proved to be in the majority and elected a nation- 
alist chairman. The governors manifested much interest in the Cuban 
situation, and expressed the fear that the failure of the Cuban republic 
would influence American opinion against the proposed Philippine assembly 
and restrict the policy of freely extending autonomy to the Filipinos. — Much 
disappointment was felt in the islands over the failure of Congress to pass a 
Philippine tariff bill. 

THE ISTHMIAN CANAL. — After considerable delay and opposition 
Congress authorized the construction of a lock canal (see last Record, p. 
360) across the isthmus. It is estimated that such a canal can be con- 
structed at much less cost and in a much shorter time than one at sea level. 
On July 20 the bids were opened for $30,000,000 canal bonds, and they 
were subscribed for several times over at an average of about 103.95. A 
resolution was passed by Congress providing that materials purchased for 
use in constructing the canal must be of domestic production and manufac- 
ture, except in cases where the president may consider the bids extortionate. 
As the Senate failed to act upon the nominations for the canal commission, 
the president after the adjournment of Congress reappointed the old commis- 
sion, with the exception that Mr. Bishop, against whom there had been 
much protest, was dropped, and that General Ernst was succeeded by 
Chief Engineer Stevens. The problem of labor remains a trying one, and 
it has been decided to make an experiment with coolies. Contracts for 2500 
have been prepared. The policy has been violently attacked by Samuel 
Gompers, president of the American Federation of Labor, as being a viola- 
tion of the exclusion act and contrary to the interests of American work- 
ingmen. 

CONGRESS. — The session of Congress which closed on June 30 was 
marked by more important legislation than any other session for many 
years. Of the various acts passed the most notable were the railroad rate 
law, the meat inspection law, the pure food law, an immunity law and the 
joint statehood law. (For the introduction of most of these measures see 
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last Record, p. 361.) The railroad rate act, which was the Hepburn bill 
somewhat modified, authorizes the interstate commerce commission to call 
a hearing and fix a maximum, just and reasonable rate of transportation 
where the rate in force is complained of, but the railroads are given the 
right to appeal from such a decision to the courts. Rebates and other dis- 
criminations are forbidden, and heavy penalties are fixed for granting or 
receiving them. Pipe-lines, sleeping-car companies and express companies 
are declared to be common carriers and are made subject to the law. 
Railroads are forbidden to engage in any other business than that of trans- 
portation. Charges for private freight cars and all charges incidental to the 
use of them must be included in the transportation charge and cannot be 
separate items. Passes may be given only to specified classes of persons. 
The number of commissioners is increased to seven, and the salary of each 
is fixed at #10,000 a year. — The meat inspection law (see The Adminis- 
tion, supra) requires three inspections by government inspectors of all 
animals killed for the interstate trade. These must first be inspected alive, 
and any found to be diseased must be slaughtered separately from the rest. 
After an animal has been slaughtered the carcass must be carefully in- 
spected and tagged ' ' inspected and passed " or " inspected and con- 
demned. ' ' Condemned carcasses must, in the presence of the government 
inspector, be so treated that their use as food will be impossible. A second 
inspection of passed meat must be made in order to see if it has become 
unfit for food. Then an inspection must be made of all meat food pro- 
ducts, and, under the inspector's supervision, a label stating the contents 
is to be put on the can or other receptacle into which the product is placed. 
All establishments must be kept in a sanitary condition. The government 
maintains the system of inspection at its own cost. — The pure food law, 
which also applies merely to interstate trade, forbids the manufacture, sale 
or delivery of any adulterated, misbranded, poisonous or deleterious foods, 
drugs, medicines or liquors. Foods and drugs are to be considered as 
adulterated if they contain any substance that causes them to fall below the 
regular standard in purity, quality or strength. External preservatives 
may be used if directions for their removal are printed on the package. A 
false description on a label is regarded as misleading, and the using of such 
a description is made a punishable offense. Mixtures containing alcohol, 
morphine, opium and other habit-forming drugs must have printed. on the 
label the quantity of the drug contained. The word "blend," "com- 
pound" or "imitation" must appear on the label of mixed liquors, etc. , 
and only harmless flavoring and coloring ingredients may be used. — The 
immunity law was passed primarily in order to make it easier for the gov- 
ernment to obtain information of violations of law by corporations. Officers 
of corporations must now testify to the misdeeds of their company without 
having recourse to any plea of immunity. It gives the government wider 
power than ever before to investigate the affairs of corporations. — The 
joint statehood law provides for the admission of Oklahoma and the 
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Indian territory jointly, and for the admission of New Mexico and Arizona 
jointly in case each of these two territories voting separately gives a majority 
in favor of such admission. — A new naturalization law imposes stricter 
requirements for admission to citizenship. One of its provisions is that no 
alien who is unable to read and write may become a citizen. Provision is 
also made to prevent the possibility of fraudulent naturalization. In case a 
naturalized citizen remains abroad for five years or more his rights as a 
citizen may be revoked. This provision (which is found in many of the 
treaties concluded by the United States but now first appears upon the 
statute-book) is aimed at those persons who, after obtaining American 
naturalization, return to their original homes and claim the privileges of 
American citizenship without discharging any of the duties of citizens. The 
division of naturalization is combined with the bureau of immigration, 
which is now to be known as the bureau of immigration and naturalization. 
A national quarantine act replaces the discordant state rules with a uni- 
form system of restrictions. — Other acts provide for reorganizing the con- 
sular service, appropriate $25,000 a year for the president's traveling 
expenses, make the Mariposa grove of big trees a national reservation, 
prohibit the canteen system in soldiers' homes, and exempt denatured alco- 
hol from the internal revenue tax. The total appropriations made by the 
Congress amounted to about $875,000,000. — Among the measures which 
failed of passage were the bill granting full citizenship to Porto Ricans, the 
Philippine tariff bill and the bill for regulating campaign contributions. 
The Santo Domingo, Isle of Pines and Morocco treaties also went over. 

THE FEDERAL JUDICIARY. — In the cases of the Security Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. v. Pruitt and of the Insurance Commissioners of the State 
of Kentucky and the Travellers Insurance Company of Hartford v. the same, 
decided May 14, the supreme court held that a state has the power to pre- 
vent a foreign corporation from doing business within its borders unless such 
prohibition is so conditioned as to violate the federal constitution; and that 
a state statute which, without requiring a foreign insurance company to 
enter into any agreement not to remove into the federal court cases com- 
menced against it in the state court, provides that if the company does so 
remove such a case its license to do business within the state shall therefor 
be revoked, is not unconstitutional. — In Pearson -v. Williams, United States 
commissioner of immigration, decided May 14, it was held that the secre- 
tary of commerce and labor has a right under the act of March 3, 1903, to 
order, after a second hearing before a board of special inquiry, the deporta- 
tion of an alien alleged to have come to this country under contract to per- 
form labor, although there had previously been a special inquiry before the 
same persons and upon the same questions at the time of the alien's land- 
ing and he had been allowed to land. The board of inquiry is not a court 
but an instrument of the executive power, and its decision does not constitute 
res judicata in a technical sense. — In the case of Burton v. United States, 
decided May 2 1 , it was held that Congress has power to make it an offense 
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against the United States for a senator or representative, after his election 
and during his continuance in office, to agree to receive, or in fact to re- 
ceive, compensation for services before a department of the government in 
relation to matters in which the United States is directly interested. The 
fact, however, that the sentence imposed upon a senator convicted of an 
offense includes the affirmation that he is rendered forever thereafter in- 
capable of holding any office of trust or emolument under the government 
of the United States does not operate ipso facto to vacate his seat nor does 
it compel the Senate to expel him or to regard him as expelled (see State 
and Municipal Affairs, infra). — In Ayer and Lord Tie Company v. 
Commonwealth of Kentucky it was held that vessels which are owned by 
a corporation domiciled in one state and which, though enrolled in a part 
of another state, are not engaged in commerce exclusively in the latter 
state but in interstate commerce and are taxed and have acquired a per- 
manent situs for taxation in the first state are not subject to taxation by 
the second state. — In Willard v. Roberts it was held that the constitutional 
provision that revenue bills must originate in the House of Representatives 
and not in the Senate is applicable to bills that levy taxes in the strict sense 
of the word and not to bills for other purposes which may incidentally create 
revenue. — In McNeill v. Southern Railway Co. and Southern Railway Co. 
v. McNeill, it was held that while a state may confer power on an adminis- 
trative agency to make reasonable regulations as to the place, time and 
manner of delivery of merchandise moving in channels of interstate com- 
merce, any regulation which directly burdens interstate commerce is re- 
pugnant to the federal constitution. — In People of the State of New York 
upon the relation of the New York Central and Hudson River R. R. Co. 
v. Miller and in other cases it was held that if a statute of a state as con- 
strued by its highest court is valid under the federal constitution the United 
States supreme court is bound by that construction, and that in determining 
the value of a railway franchise for the purpose of taxation by a state ac- 
count may be taken of the value of railway cars temporarily absent from 
the state. — The persons cited by the supreme court to appear and answer 
charges of contempt based on the lynching at Chattanooga of the negro 
Edward Johnson in March (see last Record, p. 367) presented themselves 
before the court on October 15. The chief counsel for the defendants 
contended that the court had exceeded its jurisdiction by granting the negro 
a stay of sentence. The answer on the part of the department of justice 
which is prosecuting the case for the United States had not been made at 
the close of this Record. — For other federal decisions see The Trust 
Problem, infra, 

STATE AND MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS. — Disastrous storms swept the 
coasts of Alabama and Florida late in September and again in October. 
At Mobile alone the September storm is reported to have resulted in the 
death of more than 100 persons, while the property loss was estimated at 
many millions. The October storm, which occurred on the 1 8th, was par- 
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ticularly destructive at Elliott's Key, where a wave drowned more than 200 
people. — In June the long political deadlock in Delaware (see Record of 
June, 1905, p. 366) was at last broken by the defeat of Addicks and the 
election to the United States Senate of Colonel Henry A. du Pont. — At the 
instance of the governor and the attorney-general of Indiana a raid was 
made on July 3 vipon the notorious French Lick Springs hotel, the property 
of Thomas Taggart, chairman of the Democratic national committee, and 
a large quantity of gambling apparatus was seized. Many Democratic 
newspapers called upon Mr. Taggart to resign his chairmanship, but he re- 
fused to do so. — On June 4 Joseph R. Burton, United States senator from 
Kansas, who had previously been convicted of the crime of practicing be- 
fore a government department while a member of the Senate (see The 
Federal Judiciary, supra) resigned from that body in order to escape 
expulsion. Governor Hoch offered the vacant seat to F. D. Coburn, sec- 
retary of the state board of agriculture, and when he declined it appointed 
Judge A. W. Benson. All legal resorts having failed, Burton began in 
October to serve his sentence. — A bill providing for publicity of campaign 
contributions was signed by Governor Higgins of New York on May 21. — 
John M. Pattison, Democratic governor of Ohio, died on June 18, and was 
succeeded by Lieutenant-Governor Harris, a Republican. — In May forest 
fires laid waste many hundred square miles of territory in the Upper Penin- 
sula of Michigan and destroyed several villages. — In Oregon woman suf- 
frage was voted down by 47,075 against 36,902. — In South Carolina the 
questions whether Senator Tillman should be returned to the Senate and 
whether the state dispensary system should be continued were both an- 
swered in the affirmative by the Democratic primaries late in August. — 
The Senate committee on privileges and elections reported in May by a 
small majority that Reed Smoot, senator-elect from Utah (see Record for 
June, 1904, p. 341), ought not to be allowed to take his seat. On October 1 
Joseph F. Smith, the president of the Mormon Church, was arrested and 
bound over to the district court on a charge of polygamy. The complaint 
was sworn to by a Mormon deputy sheriff, the warrant was served by 
order of a Mormon sheriff, and the committing magistrate was also a 
Mormon. — On July 17 it was held by the Virginia corporation court 
that the Churchman two-cents-a-mile-rate law was in violation of the 
fourteenth amendment to the federal constitution and was therefore void. — 
New primary election laws have been adopted in 'Wisconsin and North 
Dakota. — A committee of the National Civic Federation, composed of 
Profs. Frank J. Goodnow and John R. Commons, Edward W. Bemis, 
superintendent of the water division of Cleveland, Ohio, and others, made 
an extended study during the summer of the workings of municipal owner- 
ship and operation in certain of the cities of Great Britain and Ireland. 
The League of American Municipalities, at its tenth annual convention at 
Chicago in September, refused to put itself on record as either for or against 
municipal ownership. 
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THE CAMPAIGN AND THE ELECTIONS.— The political campaign 
was an unusually quiet one. The Republicans went before the people on 
the record of the president and of Congress, and national issues were not 
clearly defined. A feature of the campaign was the entrance into politics 
of the American Federation of Labor. In the middle of July the executive 
council of that body issued an address recommending the defeat of persons 
hostile to organized labor. Especially strong efforts were made by Mr. 
Gompers, president of the federation, to prevent the reelection to the House 
of Mr. Littlefield in Maine and of Speaker Joseph Cannon in Illinois, but 
his efforts in both cases were without avail. — An episode of interest was a 
monster reception tendered by Democrats from all over the country on 
August 30 to Mr. William Jennings Bryan on his arrival at New York from 
a tour around the world. In a speech at Madison Square Garden Mr. 
Bryan committed himself to the principle of the government ownership of 
railroads. His attitude on this subject served once more to alienate certain 
sections of his party, and enthusiasm for him, which had displayed itself in 
several states in endorsements of him for the Democratic presidential nom- 
ination in 1908, has perceptibly fallen off. — In Georgia a contest filled with 
disgraceful personalities and other undesirable features resulted in the nom- 
ination for governor by the Democrats of Hoke Smith, ex-secretary of the 
interior, over Clark Howell, editor of the Atlanta Constitution, and other 
aspirants, and in the subsequent election of Smith. In Iowa Governor 
Cummins, the Republican champion of tariff revision, was renominated for 
a third term despite the opposition of Secretary Shaw, but the platform was 
a temporizing one. In Oregon George E. Chamberlain, Democratic gov- 
ernor, was reelected in June by a small majority, but the Republicans gained 
both Congressional seats. In Maine the September election, which had been 
preceded by a campaign in which the liquor question was the chief issue, 
resulted in the election of a Republican governor, but by greatly decreased 
pluralities. In Pennsylvania the reform Republicans took the name of the 
Lincoln party and nominated Lewis Emery for governor, who was also 
supported by the Democrats. The regular Republican nominee, Edwin S. 
Stuart, ex-mayor of Philadelphia, was elected November 6. In New 
York state William Randolph Hearst, the well-known editor and newspaper 
proprietor, was nominated for governor by the Independence League on a 
platform advocating government ownership. He was later accepted by the 
regular Democratic convention. As his opponent the Republicans put 
forward Mr. Charles E. Hughes, a lawyer who had distinguished himself 
in the investigation of the life insurance scandals (see last Record, p. 
364). Many Democrats of prominence and many Democratic newspapers 
refused to support Mr. Hearst. Mr. Hughes was elected over Mr. Hearst, 
November 6, by about 60,000 plurality, but as this Record closes the Demo- 
cratic candidates appear to have been elected to the other state offices. 
— The election on November 6 was on the whole a victory for the Republi- 
cans. Their majority of 112 in the House of Representatives was, how- 
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ever, reduced by about one-third. Among the doubtful states the Democrats 
carried Missouri, New Jersey, North Dakota, Nevada and Rhode Island, 
and reelected their candidate for governor in Minnesota. Joint-statehood 
was accepted in New Mexico but rejected in Arizona. In Oklahoma the 
Democrats were successful and will have the work of framing the new state 
constitution in their hands. In New Hampshire none of the candidates 
for governor appears to have received a majority; if so, the election will be 
thrown into the legislature. 

THE TRUST PROBLEM. — On May 2 Commissioner Garfield submit- 
ted to the president a report of his investigation of the Standard oil com- 
pany. The report showed that the company has been the recipient of two 
kinds of favors from transportation companies: first, secret rates lower than 
the published rates; second, advantages under open rates in the way of 
quicker service, etc., and in the refusal of railroads to give through rates to 
other companies. On the 4th the president addressed a lengthy message 
to Congress setting forth the evils discovered and urging that full power be 
conferred upon the interstate commerce commission to check the evils de- 
scribed. (For the railroad rate legislation see Congress, supra.) — Many 
prosecutions have been instituted for giving or accepting rebates. On June 
1 2 the Armour, Swift, Cudahy and Nelson Morris packing companies were 
found guilty of violating the Elkins act and were fined #15,000 each; the 
Burlington road which granted the rebates was also convicted and fined. 
Two New York brokers connected with the case were found guilty, and, 
though the Elkins act provided merely for fines, they were held to be guilty 
of a conspiracy and, under section 5440 of the Revised Statutes, were 
sentenced, one to four and the other to three months' imprisonment. Ap- 
peal was taken. In a later case against the New York Central railroad 
and the American sugar refining company Judge Holt held that the con- 
tention that the agreement to give a rebate is " a conspiracy punishable 
with imprisonment while the actual giving of rebates is an offense punish- 
able only by a fine seems to me too subtle a distinction to be drawn in the 
administration of the criminal law." In July the Alton railroad was fined 
about #60,000 for rebating; in October the New York Central was con- 
victed of the same offense; and there have been other convictions; while 
numerous indictments against the Standard oil company, the sugar trust 
and other defendants are still pending. — The investigation of the affairs of 
the Pennsylvania railroad company by the interstate commerce commission 
(see last Record, p. 365) revealed the fact that many employees of the 
road had been recipients of large gifts of stock from coal companies. In 
return for these gifts the employees were expected to favor the coal com- 
panies by furnishing special details of cars and by securing for them more 
rapid transportation than for those of their competitors. Some of the em- 
ployees were later dismissed from the service of the road. — A suit brought 
under the Ohio anti-trust law against the Manhattan oil company, a con- 
cern controlled by the Standard oil company, developed the interesting 
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fact that the stock of the company was ' ' owned " by a holding company in 
London called " The General Industrial Development Syndicate, Limited." 
It appears that this dummy concern was created with the expectation that 
the ostensible holding of the stock of the company abroad would bury the 
link connecting the real American owners with the subsidiary company and 
that the tracing of the stock lodged in London back to the Standard oil 
company in America would be found to be beyond the jurisdiction of the 
American courts. The case in question resulted in a verdict of guilty, and 
a heavy fine was imposed. Appeal was taken. 

LABOR AND CAPITAL. — On May 5 a convention of anthracite miners 
at Scranton, Pennsylvania (see last Record, p. 366) decided in favor of 
returning to work under the terms of the award of the anthracite coal strike 
commission of 1903. An agreement to last for three years was later entered 
into between the men and their employers, and a general strike was thereby 
averted. On June 1 the joint convention of coal miners and operators of 
Illinois adopted an agreement to hold until March 31, 1908. This formally 
ended a suspension of work which had kept about 60,000 miners idle for 
two months. Attempts to operate mines at Steubenville, Ohio, with non- 
union labor resulted on June 4 in armed clashes between strikers and 
guards. The sheriff of the county applied to the governor for aid, and two 
regiments of militia were sent to the seat of trouble, with the result that 
order was restored.- — On July 13, at a conference between President John 
Mitchell, Secretary Wilson and other representatives of the United Mine 
Workers and prominent mine operators, it was agreed that the miners in 
the central Pennsylvania bituminous field should resume work on practic- 
ally the same basis as that of 1905. The operators gained the principle of 
the open shop and of arbitration, and maintained their contention regarding 
the check-weighing system. — Freight handlers on the great lakes struck in 
the middle of May in order to secure recognition of the Lake Pilots' pro- 
tective association, an organization composed of mates on freight boats. 
The Lake Carriers' association refused the demand, and after a few days of 
idleness the men consented to return to work on last year's basis. The 
disputed points were held over for later settlement. — In May a strike of 
union funeral drivers in New York resulted in funeral processions being 
stopped and mourners and non-union drivers being subjected to violence. — 
The strike of the structural iron workers (Housesmiths' and Bridgmen's 
union) in the same city (see last Record, p. 366) culminated on July 10 in a 
murderous attack of thirty union workmen upon special policemen employed 
in protecting non-union workmen employed on the New Plaza hotel. One 
of the policemen was mortally wounded and two others were left for dead. 
The strike was soon after declared oft" by the union, but the Allied Iron 
Trades association refused to reemploy the men until the principle of the 
open shop was agreed to nationally. — The work of rebuilding San Fran- 
cisco has been greatly impeded by labor troubles. On August 26 street-car 
traffic was almost entirely suspended as a result of a strike for higher wages 
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and shorter hours. — Labor troubles in the Standard oil company's works at 
Whiting, Indiana, resulted on September 25 in riots, in which a dozen per- 
sons were severely injured. — New child labor laws have been passed by 
Georgia and by Maryland.— On July 19, at the instance of Secretary Taft, 
President Roosevelt issued an order for the enforcement of the law of 1892, 
which provides that, except in cases of emergency, work upon government 
buildings, ships and other properties shall be limited to eight hours a day 
for each workman. The law applies to workmen employed by contractors 
as well as to those employed directly by the government. — During the 
summer sensational revelations were made concerning the practice of white 
peonage in Florida lumber camps. The victims were in most cases igno- 
rant foreigners who had been enticed to the South under pretense of favor- 
able terms of employment. 

THE RACE PROBLEM AND LYNCHING.— As usual, the past six 
months have been marked by numerous outbreaks of race hostility and of 
mob violence. On July 1 six hundred citizens of the northern part of the 
Chickasaw nation lynched and burned Will Newbright, a negro of San 
Antonio, accused of attacking the daughter of a farmer. Several United 
States marshals attempted to take the negro from the mob but were un- 
successful. On August 6 a mob stormed the jail in Salisbury, North Caro- 
lina, to obtain possession of five negroes charged with the murder of a white 
family. The militia fired upon the mob and mortally wounded one man, 
but the mob obtained possession of the negroes and lynched three of them. 
Many members of the mob were arrested, and four days later one of the 
ringleaders, an ex-convict, was tried, convicted and sentenced by Judge 
Long to fifteen years at hard labor. At Charlotte in the same state four 
true bills were found on July 16 against participants in the lynching of John 
V. Johnson at Wadesborough on May 28. At Greenwood, South Carolina, 
Bob Davis, a negro who had attacked a white girl and later had criminally 
assaulted a colored girl, was lynched on August 16 by a mob despite an 
appeal made by Governor Heyward to allow the law to take its course. A 
week later Willie Spain, a negro accused of having attempted to enter a 
window of a white man's house, was shot to death by a mob near St. 
George, Dorchester county, South Carolina. As usual the sheriff failed to 
protect the prisoner. On the following day the jury in the case of Ross 
Galbraith, one of the leaders in the lynchings of Springfield, Missouri (see 
last Record, p. 368), failed to agree after twenty-four hours and were dis- 
charged. One of the worst outbreaks of recent years occurred in Atlanta, 
Georgia. On the night of September 22, aroused by a number of assaults 
or attempted assaults on white women, white mobs, rendered more bitter 
no doubt by the useless agitation of the race issue injected into the guber- 
natorial contest between Messrs. Hoke Smith and Clark Howell, began to 
attack negroes wherever found, including peaceful barbers and negroes 
riding in street cars. In a few instances the negroes attempted reprisals. 
Although the militia was called out, the riots continued for three or four 
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days, resulting in the death, according to one report, of 18 negroes and one 
white man. So far as is known, not one of the negroes slain was in any 
way connected with the offenses which led to the outbreak. Many arrests 
were made, mostly of negroes. At Mobile, Alabama, on October 2 a 
special policeman was killed and a member of the city council was wounded 
by a mob which was endeavoring to break into the jail for the purpose of 
lynching a negro charged with assault. The negro had previously been 
removed. Four days later on a train near the same town 200 men took 
two negroes from Sheriff Powers and his deputies and hanged them. The 
sheriff and his party were armed with shotguns and revolvers but offered no 
effectual resistance. Lynchings are also reported from Arkansas, Texas 
and elsewhere. In October a negro college building in the town of Seneca, 
South Carolina, was destroyed by dynamite. The negroes retaliated by 
firing the town. — Several cases of peonage have recently come to light. 
At Staunton, Missouri, on June 13 the United States marshal arrested 
James E. Smith, a prominent planter, on the charge of holding negroes in 
bondage and forcing them to work. Smith's son and other persons were 
arrested later on the same charge. The trials occurred in September at 
Cape Girardeau, and resulted in the conviction of the accused. Smith him- 
self was sentenced to imprisonment for three and one-half years, and to pay a 
fine of $5000, his son to two and one-half years and to pay an equal amount, 
and five guards employed by them were sentenced to terms varying from 
one to two years. — At Brownsville, Texas, in August the attitude adopted 
by the whites toward the colored troops stationed at Fort Ringgold led to 
encounters in which one white man was killed and another was wounded. 
Protests against the presence of the negro troops having been forwarded to 
him, the president ordered that the troops be transferred and the fort 
abandoned. As the men refused to disclose the identity of the guilty 
parties, the president, on November 6, ordered that the whole body of 
troops concerned be dismissed from the service in disgrace and that the 
men be debarred forever from reenlistment and from civil positions under 
the federal government. 

HI. LATIN AMERICA. 
President Palma was peacefully inaugurated for a second time as Presi- 
dent of Cuba on May 20. In August, however, dissatisfaction on the part 
of the defeated Liberals and their resentment of illegalities alleged to have 
been practiced in the elections (see last Record, p. 369) resulted in a 
rebellion. The movement was started in the western part of the island by 
Quintin Bandera, formerly a noted leader in the wars for independence. 
The government arrested many Liberal leaders, including Jose Miguel 
Gomez, Liberal candidate at the last election for the presidency, on charges 
of sympathy with the rebellion, and Bandera was defeated and killed on 
August 23 by a detachment of rural guards. Other risings, however, 
occurred in other parts of the island under Pino Guerra, an ex -congressman, 
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Carlos Mendieta, another ex-congressman, General Guzman and others. 
On August 22 the rebels captured the town of San Luis, in the province of 
Pinar del Rio, and the movement spread rapidly. On August 27 amnesty 
was offered by the government without result, and by the 31st five 
provinces, including Santiago, were in insurrection; estates belonging to 
Americans and other foreigners were being plundered, and all efforts at 
compromise had failed. On September 8, therefore, President Palma, 
believing himself powerless to quell the rebellion, asked the United States 
to intervene under the Piatt amendment. (For the intervention of the 
United States and subsequent events, see American International 
Relations, supra.) — A revolt broke out in Santo Domingo in the middle 
of August. The rebels were driven out of Dajabon, but later they recap- 
tured the place. They then laid siege to Monte Christo. An agreement 
between the government and the insurgents was reached in October, 
whereby the insurgents gave up the struggle. Generals Pichard, Pinos and 
Jiminez were exiled. — In the first days of June what threatened to be an 
international affair of importance occurred at the mines at Canaiiea, Sonora, 
Mexico, about 40 or 50 miles from the American border. About 5,000 
Mexican miners struck and engaged in riots, which resulted in the death of 
about 40 persons, six of whom were Americans, and the destruction of a 
great deal of property, much of which was owned by American capitalists. 
The situation was complicated by an appeal on the part of Governor Ysabel, 
of Sonora, for military assistance from the United States; and an armed 
force of Arizona rangers actually crossed the border. The rioting was ulti- 
mately suppressed by the vigorous action of Colonel Kosterlitzky, of the 
Mexican rural guards. The trouble, according to some, was a result of 
the activities of a revolutionary junta at St. Louis; according to others, it 
was merely a result of labor dissatisfaction. In September Gabriel Rubio, 
colonel of the * ' First Regiment of the Revolution ' ' and president of the 
Douglas Liberals, was arrested, with other petty officers, at Douglas, Ari- 
zona, and his trunk was found to be filled with revolutionary documents. 
Other persons charged with inciting rebellion in Mexico were arrested at 
Nogaly and elsewhere. Later in the month thirty bandits and smugglers 
took possession of Jiminez, a small town in Mexico, thirty miles from Eagle 
Pass, but were soon dispersed by Mexican troops. Other ineffective attempts 
to start a rebellion occurred on the Arizona border in September. — In May 
a revolt broke out against the government of Guatamala. Alleging that 
San Salvador had rendered assistance to the rebels, Guatamala declared 
war upon that state. After a time Honduras became involved in the con- 
test also, but after several battles had been fought the war was brought to a 
close through the mediation of the United States and Mexico (see Inter- 
national Relations, American, supra). — On September 11 a revolu- 
tionary plot against the government was discovered in San Salvador, and 
on the 1 2th the republic was declared to be in a state of siege. As a presi- 
dential election occurs on November 30, presidential ambition appears to 
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have been at the bottom of the revolutionary plans, it being asserted that 
President Escalon was too favorable to the Independent party's candidate. 
— In May a delegation of Liberals from Panama visited the United States 
for the alleged purpose of securing aid to prevent the party in power from 
using fraud in the coming elections, but the mission was unsuccessful. In 
spite of threats of revolution, the elections, partly because of representations 
made by the United States, passed off in comparative quiet, although some 
heads were broken. Supporters of the existing government were generally 
elected. In August a plot to assassinate President Amador was discovered. 
— On May 17 Acting President Gomez of Venezuela appointed a new cabi- 
net. In October General Castro quitted his retirement and once more 
resumed the presidency (see last Record, p. 369). — An unsuccessful 
attempt to overthrow the Alfaro government was made in Ecuador in Sep- 
tember.- — A rebellion occurred during the summer in the state of Matto 
Grasso, Brazil. Early in July the rebels murdered the governor and occu- 
pied the capital. The revolt was suppressed. In August another outbreak 
occurred at Aracajin, in the state of Sergipe. — On July 25 Pedro Monte, 
vice-president of Chile, was chosen president, to succeed Jermain Riesco. 
On August 16 the city of Valparaiso and other towns were overwhelmed by 
an earthquake, which killed several thousand people, rendered many thou- 
sands homeless and destroyed about $100,000,000 worth of property. 
Assistance was rendered from abroad, and the government also appropri- 
ated large sums to aid the sufferers. 

IV. BRITISH AMERICA AND AUSTRALIA 
Immigration into the Dominion of Canada is increasing rapidly, but the 
undesirable character of some of the immigrants has aroused a feeling in 
favor of restriction. The finance minister in his budget speech on May 22 
announced an excess of receipts over expenditures amounting to #7, 860,000 
and predicted a still larger surplus for the current year. Early in June the 
promotion of Mr. Fitzpatrick, minister of justice, to be chief justice of the 
supreme court necessitated a reorganization of the cabinet. The Domin- 
ion parliament, which adjourned in July, authorized the construction of 
more than 5000 miles of railway in various parts of the Dominion. — The 
Alberta legislature has selected Edmonton as the capital. — The June elec- 
tions in Nova Scotia resulted in a gain of three seats by the Conservatives. 
— In August an anti-trust bill was passed by the commonwealth parliament 
of Australia. A preference of ten per cent on British goods and a prefer- 
ential treaty with New Zealand were voted by the federal senate in Sep- 
tember. New Zealand, however, later rejected the treaty. In October a 
preferential treaty with South Africa was also passed. — Early in May Mr. 
Rason resigned the premiership of Western Australia to become agent- 
general in London. After Mr. Frank Wilson had failed in an attempt to 
form a new ministry, Mr. Moore succeeded. Dissatisfied with the refusal 
of the federal government to authorize a survey for a transcontinental rail- 
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way, the legislative assembly in this province in September passed, by a 
vote of 19 to 13, a resolution affirming that the union of the state with the 
rest of the commonwealth was detrimental to the interests of West Australia 
and that the time had come for submitting to the people the question of with- 
drawing from the union. In the following month the legislative council by a 
vote of 19 to 8 adopted a motion that the state secede from the connection. 
— In June the ministry of Tasmania was reconstituted on a coalition basis. 
— In South Australia a bill was passed in August lowering the property 
qualification for the franchise from £25 to ,£15, but the legislative council 
refused to accept the measure. The ministry resigned and, after ex- 
Premier Butler had vainly tried to form a new one, the assembly was dis- 
solved. — In New South Wales a bill establishing free education in all 
primary schools was passed in September. — Mr. Seddon, the able and pro- 
gressive premier of New Zealand, died on June 10 while on his way home 
from a visit to Australia. Mr. Hall-Jones, acting premier, formed a tem- 
porary ministry, but was succeeded in August by Sir Joseph Ward, the 
postmaster-general, who had just returned from a trip abroad. Mr. Hall- 
Jones remained in the ministry as head of the department of public works 
and railroads. Among the measures brought forward by the new govern- 
ment was one to compel all owners to sell within ten years the excess of 
land held beyond ,£50,000 unimproved value and to prevent owners of 
iooo acres of first class land or 5000 acres of second class land from add- 
ing to their holdings. 

V. EUROPE. 
GREAT BRITAIN. — Of the measures before Parliament that which 
elicited most discussion was the Birrell education bill for the exclusion of de- 
nominational control of the schools. This measure met with much opposi- 
tion, particularly from Anglicans and Catholics; many meetings were held 
and many resolutions were passed against it, and in one demonstration 
early in June 10,000 clergymen and parishioners appeared in London to 
protest against its adoption. After long consideration, however, it passed 
the House of Commons in an amended form just before the recess and went 
up to the House of Lords, where after the recess serious if not destructive 
amendment was begun. As it passed the Commons the bill provides that 
from January 1, 1908, all schools maintained by the local educational author- 
ities must be " provided " schools. The local authorities are to have power 
to purchase or lease existing schools. Teachers are to be appointed by local 
authorities without undergoing any religious test, and no public money is to 
be used in denominational instruction. Religious instruction may, however, 
be given two mornings a week by others than the teaching staff by arrange- 
ment with the school authorities. Attendance at such instruction will not 
be compulsory. A further grant of £1,000,000 is to be made in support of 
education. A national educational council is to be provided for Wales, to 
be under a special minister. — On May 17 the House of Lords threw out a 
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bill passed by the Commons prohibiting entrance into the country of aliens 
to take the places of British workingmen during trades disputes. — Parlia- 
ment adjourned on August 3 until October 23. Among the measures which 
went over were a bill introduced by Mr. Bryce, authorizing a loan of 
.£4,500,000 with which to provide cottages for Irish laborers, and a bill 
dealing with colonial marriages. The former had passed the Commons, 
and the latter had passed its second reading in that house. — When the 
autumn session opened, the woman suffragists, who have been very active 
during the past few months, made a demonstration to advance their cause. 
Some of the women mounted a window sill of the outer lobby of the House 
of Commons and began haranguing the crowd, but were removed by the 
police. Eight of the more violent were arrested. The remainder then 
attempted to hold a meeting on the Thames embankment, but this also was 
prevented by the police because meetings within one mile of Parliament are 
illegal. The agitators then adjourned to tea. Some of those arrested 
were later sentenced to imprisonment. — On July 12 Mr. Haldane, the 
secretary of war, announced that the government would endeavor to 
secure a more economical administration of the army, and would reduce 
the regular force by ten battalions. The proposed reduction aroused great 
opposition in certain circles. — On August 8 the court of appeal, the master 
of the rolls, and Lords Justices Moulton and Farwell handed down an 
important judgment in an appeal of the West Yorkshire county council, the 
question at issue being whether the local educational authorities are liable 
to pay the expense of denominational religious instruction in non-provided 
schools under the educational act of 1902. Their lordships held that the 
local authorities are not so liable. Appeal was taken to the House of Lords. 
—On September 3 a congress of 490 delegates representing a million and 
a half trades unionists met at Liverpool. The congress passed resolutions 
instructing the Labor members in Parliament to introduce a bill for the 
nationalization of railroads, canals and mines. A resolution was also carried 
in favor of an eight-hour day. 

FRANCE. — On May day there was some disorder in Paris as a result of 
labor demonstrations, but the government had taken elaborate precautions to 
crush out any revolt and hundreds of arrests were made. On the following 
Sunday the general election took place in comparative quiet and resulted in 
gains for the existing government. The principal significance of the result 
was the ratification by the people of the separation law (see last Record, 
p. 371).— The deficit for the fiscal year amounted to about 180,000,000 
francs, there having been extraordinary expenditures in putting the country 
in a state of defence during the quarrel with Germany over the Moroccan 
affair (see last Record, p. 353). The cabinet agreed upon an income tax 
bill to be submitted to the legislature. — This body opened on June 1, and 
M. Henri Brisson was elected president of the Chamber of Deputies. — In 
the same month the revision of the Dreyfus case (see Record for June, 
1904, p. 359) was begun in the court of cassation. In the middle of July 
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the court held that in view of certain new facts the innocence of Captain 
Dreyfus was established, quashed the judgment of the Rennes court-martial 
and decided that no new trial should be ordered. In the Chamber the gov- 
ernment introduced bills promoting Dreyfus to be major and Colonel Pic- 
quart, his defender, to be brigadier-general, and these bills were passed by 
overwhelming majorities. A bill for removing Zola's remains to the Pan- 
theon was also adopted. The reopening of the case was attended with a 
partial renewal of the old bitter feeling, and a number of personal encount- 
ers and duels resulted. The outcome, however, was received with satisfac- 
tion by the great majority of the French people. On July 21, in the court- 
yard of the Ecole Militaire, where eleven years before he had been de- 
graded, Major Dreyfus was presented before the troops with the insignia of 
the Legion of Honor; — Despite the issue of a papal encyclical (see Inter- 
national Relations) against the separation law, the government per- 
severed in the intention to enforce it. On September 4 the French bishops 
met in Paris and sent a telegram to the pope thanking him for his direc- 
tions and expressing the hope that they would be able to find a solution of 
the difficulty, but later they adjourned without having found one. In a few 
parishes the priests and people have formed associations in compliance with 
the law without having received sanction from the bishops. — On October 19 
M. Sarrien announced that because of ill health he had decided to retire 
from the cabinet, and all the other ministers thereupon tendered their 
resignations. M. Clemenceau, minister of the interior, was then entrusted 
with the formation of a new ministry, which included General Picquart as 
minister of war and M. Viviani, the well known Socialist deputy, as min- 
ister of labor. The policy of the government will remain practically 
unchanged. 

GERMANY. — On May 15 the Reichstag by a vote of 210 to 52 passed 
the third reading of the bill for the payment of members, but rejected the 
government's proposal to change article 28 of the German constitution 
which requires the presence of a quorum of 199 members out of 397 for the 
validity of all divisions. Later in the month the Reichstag rejected the 
government's bill for establishing a new secretary of the colonies and re- 
fused most of the supplementary credits for South Africa. Early in Sep- 
tember, as a result of disclosures of corruption in the colonial department 
of the foreign office, Prince Hohenlohe-Langenburg, the acting director, 
resigned, and the emperor created much comment by selecting Herr Bern- 
hard Dernburg, a business man of Jewish descent, to succeed him. — The 
death on September 1 3 of Prince Albrecht of Prussia, regent of the duchy 
of Brunswick since 1885, reopened the question of the Brunswick regency. 
The Brunswick diet declined to proceed with the election of a new regent 
in the hope that the differences between the imperial government and the 
duke of Cumberland would be composed and that the duke might succeed 
to the throne. In October it was announced that the duke had offered to 
renounce his own claims and those of his eldest son in favor of his youngest 
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son but that the emperor and his chancellor had declined to consider the 
proposal. — A Socialist congress met at Mannheim on September 23, and a 
few days later Herr Bebel made a speech opposing general strikes as a 
mode of political agitation. A compromise was later adopted to the effect 
that the trades unions and the Social Democratic party should endeavor to 
arrive at an understanding in order to secure unity of action in general 
strikes and in all other matters of vital moment to both. Herr Bebel op- 
posed a proposition that the party should enter upon a general propaganda 
against militarism, and pointed out that owing to the situation in Germany 
a strong military force was vital to her preservation. — Early in October the 
police at Posen seized 10,000 copies of a fiery proclamation calling upon 
Poles to meet and protest against religious instruction being given in the 
schools in German. Numerous other manifestations have occurred to show 
the bitterness stirred up by the government's efforts to Germanize the Poles. 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. — In Austria the Gautsch cabinet, having failed 
to carry through its universal suffrage bill (see last Record, p. 374), 
resigned early in May. Prince Conrad zu Hohenlohe-Schillingsfiirst, gover- 
nor of Trieste, was entrusted with the formation of a new cabinet. In his 
first speech in the Reichsrath on May 1 5 the new premier expressed the 
hope that franchise reform would put an end to racial strife, and that along- 
side of its justifiable local patriotism each race would find room for Austrian 
patriotism. After holding office only a little more than three weeks, how- 
ever, Prince Hohenlohe resigned because the emperor not only accepted 
the Hungarian demand that the tariff be voted in Hungary as a distinct 
Hungarian measure, but also the principle that the future economic rela- 
tionship between Austria and Hungary be regulated not by a "customs and 
trade alliance ' ' or economic compact as hitherto, but by a special com- 
mercial treaty as devised by Kossuth and the party of independence. 
Baron Keck, an official in the department of agriculture, was charged with 
the formation of a new cabinet, and after much difficulty succeeded in con- 
structing a coalition composed of leaders from the German People's party, 
the German Progressive party, the Polish party and the Young Czech party. — 
On June 15a violent demonstration was made by a mob in Vienna against 
the Hungarian delegation, and the incident, though deplored by the em- 
peror and the Austrian cabinet, served still further to complicate the rela- 
tions between the discordant parts of the dual monarchy. On September 9, 
in an interview between Baron von Beck and Dr. Wekerle at Budapest, it was 
agreed to entrust the solution of the various economic and technical ques- 
tions to a special commission of Austrian and Hungarian experts.- — The 
Hungarian elections early in May resulted in the return to the Chamber of 
an Independence majority of about 230. The new Chamber held its pre- 
liminary sitting in Budapest on May 21, and the new Parliament was 
formally opened on the 22d by the emperor-king, who referred regretfully 
to past misunderstandings, and expressed himself in favor of universal suf 
frage. As yet, however, no such measure has been passed. 
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ITALY. — Rather serious strike disorders occurred at Turin, Bologna and 
Rome early in May, but on the I ith the representative of the Chamber of 
Labor proclaimed the strike at an end. On May 18 Baron Sonnino's 
ministry resigned in consequence of an adverse vote on a question of pro- 
cedure, and Signor Giolitti was entrusted with the task of forming a new 
ministry, in which he took the department of the interior and Signor Tittoni 
that of foreign affairs. The new minister announced measures for the re- 
lief of the southern provinces and of Sicily and Sardinia, for the organiza- 
tion of the railway service and for the construction of supplementary rail- 
roads in Sicily. 

RUSSIA. — The resignation of Count Sergius Witte, the premier, was 
officially announced on May 2. This event was variously explained. Ac- 
cording to one version, Count Witte resigned because he failed to persuade 
the czar to sanction new organic laws which would leave the premier a free 
hand and would deprive the Duma of any initiative. According to another 
version, Count Witte, while pursuing a policy of reaction and repression, 
endeavored to place the responsibility for this unpopular policy on other 
ministers, and the czar, to whom the count was persona non grata, took ad- 
vantage of the resultant dissensions in the ministry to secure his resignation. 
It was also stated that Count Witte was kept in office only long enough to 
float a new loan and was practically dismissed as soon as the loan was se- 
cured. He was succeeded by M. Goremykin. On May 8 new organic 
laws were promulgated which were regarded as inconsistent with the mani- 
festo of October 30 (see last Record, p. 375). — The much heralded Duma 
(see last Record, p. 377) was opened by the czar in person at the winter 
palace May 10 in a disappointing speech, in which he said that the members 
must realize the necessity of order as well as of liberty. Professor Mouront- 
seff, of Moscow, was elected president, and on the following day visited the 
czar. On the 12th the Duma, which contained a large majority of Constitu- 
tional Democrats, made a demonstration in favor of political amnesty. Three 
days later the address in reply to the speech from the throne was brought in. 
It urged the necessity of universal suffrage, the abolition of the old forms of 
government, the desirability of having ministers chosen by the majority, 
and especially urged that the state of siege imposed upon the country be 
raised. It then outlined a program of legislation, including devotion of 
state and monastic lands to the peasantry, and concluded with an appeal 
for amnesty. The address was adopted without a dissentient vote, but on 
the 25th the premier read a ministerial declaration rejecting the proposed 
solution of the agrarian question, ignoring the demand for amnesty and de- 
claring that the matter of ministerial responsibility was outside the Duma's 
competency. Animated discussions of official abuses, interpellations of 
ministers regarding executions, resolutions in favor of the abolition of cap- 
ital punishment, investigations into massacres and other well-meant efforts 
followed, but little was really accomplished, and it soon became apparent 
that the autocracy had no intention of conceding real power to the people. — 
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Horrible massacres of Jews occurred at Bialystok and elsewhere, there were 
mutinies in the army, much pillaging was done by the peasants, and the 
country remained in a condition approaching anarchy. — On July 21, 
after a ministerial council at Peterhof, the czar, moved partly it seems by 
the attempt of the Duma to appeal to the people on the agrarian question, 
issued an imperial ukase dissolving the Duma and ordering the convoca- 
tion of a new Duma on March 5, 1907. The ukase asserted that the czar 
had been cruelly disappointed by the conduct of the representatives of the 
people; that "instead of applying themselves to the work of productive 
legislation ' ' they had * ' strayed into spheres beyond their competence ' ' 
and had * ' been making inquiries into the acts of local authorities established 
by ourselves and comments upon the imperfections of the fundamental 
laws which can be modified only by our imperial will." About the same 
time the czar relieved Goremykin of the premiership and appointed in his 
place M. Stolypin, minister of the interior. Many of the ex-members of 
the Duma left at once for Finland, met at Viborg and issued an address to 
the Russian people urging them to refuse to pay taxes or to serve in the 
army until popular representation was restored. The Labor and Social 
Democratic parties in the dissolved body issued a separate appeal declaring 
the acts of the government illegal and calling upon the army and navy to 
stand with the people against tyranny. All the revolutionary bodies com- 
bined to issue a manifesto to the peasants calling upon them to remove the 
local authorities and place all public funds in the hands of legally elected 
representatives. — On the night of July 30 a mutiny broke out in the great 
fortress of Sveaborg in Finland, and another about the same time at Kron- 
stadt, but both were ultimately suppressed after much loss of life. Acts of 
violence occurred in almost all parts of the empire; in one week in August 
more than fifty officials were assassinated and more than forty wounded ; 
on August 25 a desperate attempt resulting in the death of more than a 
score of persons was made upon the premier; the hated General Min was 
slain on the following day by a girl; and new risings of the mujiks and 
massacres of the Jews took place at Siedlce and elsewhere. Rigorous re- 
actionary measures were taken by the government. — The court martial 
appointed to fix the responsibility for the surrender of Admiral Rojest- 
vensky acquitted the admiral on the ground that being wounded he was 
not responsible, but condemned four officers to death, though with a recom- 
mendation that the sentence be commuted to dismissal from the service and 
the loss of certain rights. This recommendation was later acted upon 
favorably by the czar. — In July and August massacres of Armenians by 
Tartars were reported from the Caucasus. 

MINOR EUROPEAN STATES. —The king of Spain and Princess Ena 
of Battenberg were married on May 31 in Madrid. The royal procession 
to and from the church of San Jeronimo were received enthusiastically by 
great crowds, but on the way back to the palace a bomb was thrown at the 
carriage containing the king and queen. The royal pair were unhurt, but 
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23 persons were killed and about 99 were wounded. The assassin, a Bar- 
celona anarchist, on being discovered some days later near the capital 
killed a police officer and then himself. Early in June Senor Moret ten- 
dered his resignation and that of his colleagues to the king, but the king 
replied that the premier and the Liberal party still retained his confidence 
and requested Senor Moret to reconstruct the ministry. In July, however, 
this reconstructed ministry resigned, and Marshal Lopez Dominguez formed 
a new one composed of members of the Liberal Concentration party. In 
August a royal decree revised the legal formalities observed in civil mar- 
riages and dropped the obligation hitherto imposed upon the parties to de- 
clare their religion. — In May the Portuguese ministry resigned, in conse- 
quence of a disagreement with the king regarding the desirability of an 
early meeting of the Cortes. It was succeeded by a ministry under the 
leadership of Senhor Franco. The Cortes was formally opened on June 1 . 
— Elections of half the members of the Chamber in Belgium on May 27 
resulted in the decrease of the Clerical majority from 20 to 12. — The first 
Danish parliament under the new sovereign (see last Record, p. 378) was 
opened by King Frederick in person on October 1. The elections in the 
spring left the Christensen ministry in a hopeless minority. — On June 22 
King Haakon and Queen Maude of Norway (see last Record, p. 377) 
were crowned with much ceremony in the cathedral at Trondhjem. Many 
European notabilities were present. On the following day the government 
announced a policy of peace, of frugality, and an intention to endeavor to 
solve the principal social questions, especially those of insurance of work- 
ingmen against illness, old age and the perils of the sea. — In May the first 
chamber of the Swedish Riksdag rejected the government reform bill for 
an extension of the suffrage (see last Record, p. 378) and adopted the op- 
position amendment for proportional representation. The second chamber, 
however, passed the bill. As the king refused to dissolve the second 
chamber and thereby render possible an appeal to the country, the ministry 
resigned, and a new one was formed by Commodore Lindman, director 
general of telegraphs. The king called upon the new ministry to bring in 
a new franchise measure at the next meeting of the Riksdag. — A new 
Servian ministry entered office early in May, with M. Pasitch as premier 
and foreign minister. Five junior officers who congratulated ex-Captain 
Novakovitch, editor of the Ortazbina, on his campaign against the regicides 
were in May tried by a court martial and dismissed from the service. The 
Ortazbina was also suppressed. Later in the month King Peter issued an 
order placing on the retired list with full pay the officers chiefly implicated 
in the murder of King Alexander. — Early in May Colonel Yankoff, one of 
the leading Macedonian chiefs, was killed in a skirmish with Turkish troops. 
Disorders and race conflicts in the Balkan region appear to be increasing. 
— The Greek chamber elected in April closed its first session on July 18, 
after reforming the gendarmerie, voting a series of military laws and sanc- 
tioning a system of electric railways for Athens and the Piraeus. — Late in 
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August it was announced that the protecting powers had agreed upon cer- 
tain measures for Crete, viz. to reorganize the gendarmerie, to withdraw 
the international troops as soon as the Cretan gendarmerie and militia 
showed themselves competent to preserve order and to extend the control 
of the international finance committee over the island. Prince George of 
Greece resigned his position as high commissioner in September and was 
succeeded by M. Zaimis, ex-premier of Greece. Recent events seem to 
render the probability of the incorporation of the island with Greece more 
remote. 

AFRICA AND ASIA- 
AFRICA. — A recrudescence of fanatical race and religious hostility in 
Egypt resulted on June 1 3 in an attack at Tanta upon five British officers, 
with the result that one was killed and others were injured. The danger of 
further outbreaks with the kindling of a possible "holy war" appeared so 
great that on July 5 Sir Edward Gray, the British foreign secretary, informed 
Parliament that extraordinary measures might have to be resorted to. — 
The revolt of the Pretender in Morocco has not yet been suppressed. 
Early in September insurgents took possession of Mogador, but quitted the 
city on the 8th. In the middle of October it was reported that a revolt had 
broken out in the Kehanna district, and that communication between Mara- 
kesh, the southern capital, and the coast was cut off. In the same month 
the town of Arzila was seized by insurgents, who murdered many Jews, but 
on the 27th it was recaptured by Raisuli, who had been appointed pasha of 
the town. — In Natal the revolt of the Zulus (see last Record, p. 379) 
assumed alarming proportions, but after conflicts in which several thousand 
of the natives were killed, and in one of which Bambaata, the chief leader, 
lost his life, the movement was suppressed. — In Cape Colony the assembly 
in August passed an amnesty bill removing all disabilities arising out of 
participation in the war against Great Britain. — In the Transvaal the impe- 
rial government's determination to repatriate the Chinese (see last Record, 
p. 380) has continued to excite much opposition among mine workers. The 
plan for the new Transvaal constitution was announced in the House of 
Commons by Winston Churchill on July 31. The principle of "one vote 
one value" is adopted; there is to be no discrimination between Boer and 
Briton; the assembly is to consist of 69 members, 34 from the Rand, 29 
from Pretoria and six from the rest of the country; in the sessions either 
Dutch or English may be used; during the first parliament there is to be a 
second chamber of 15 nominated by the crown; and all recruiting of Chi- 
nese labor is to cease after November 30. — The uprising in German South- 
west Africa has not yet been entirely suppressed, although in May, 
Marengo, the chief leader, fled to Cape Colony. — In Nigeria on May 3 a 
British force captured the king of Hadeija. Severe fighting later took place 
in southern Nigeria. In September an uprising at Benin resulted in the 
death of two Europeans and caused the traders to flee from the place. — 
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In September a conflict between French troops and Fahavola tribesmen 
occurred near Majunga, Madagascar, and resulted in a defeat for the 
natives, who lost 360 killed and many wounded. 

ASIA. — The revolt in Yemen (see last Record, p. 378) against Turkish 
authority still continues. A mutiny of Turkish troops at Sana in June was 
suppressed only after much bloodshed. — In Persia the delay of the shah in 
ordering elections for the new parliament (see last Record, p. 379) caused 
much disaffection and considerable disorder. The shah ultimately dis- 
missed his reactionary grand vizier, and in September published an ordi- 
nance providing that the parliament should contain 1 56 members, elected 
biennially, 60 from Teheran and 96 from the rest of the country. Every 
male Persian between the ages of 30 and 70 who is not in the service of 
the state, who is able to read and write, and who has never been convicted 
of crime, is entitled to vote. Inviolability of members is promised. — In 
August the viceroy of India appointed a committee to consider reforms in 
the administration. It is proposed to extend the representative element in 
the legislative council. — In China the system of sending students abroad 
for study has been revived by the Viceroy Yuan Shih-kai, and an Ameri- 
can, Dr. Tinney, for some time principal of Tien-tsin university, has been 
appointed supervisor over the students in England and America. In 
August the dowager empress appointed a committee of officials to consider 
the reports of the commissions returned from abroad (see last Record, p. 
379) and to make recommendations with regard to them. On September 1 
the emperor issued a decree promising to grant a constitution as soon as the 
people were ripe for it and intimating a readiness to introduce reforms. A 
supplementary decree appointed a large number of high officials to deliber- 
ate upon and suggest the necessary changes. Later in the month an edict 
was issued ordering the abolition of the use of opium within ten years. The 
first section of the railroad from Peking to Kalgan was opened on Septem- 
ber 30. The road is being built by Chinese under the direction of a Chinese 
engineer educated in America. Failure of the Chinese to participate in 
forming the Southern Manchuria railroad company has resulted in its being 
exclusively controlled by the Japanese. In August Boxer troubles broke 
out in Shansi but were suppressed. A severe famine, involving want for 
many millions of people, exists in Kiang-Su province in Central China. — 
Late in May a revolt of some dimensions occurred at Hong-ju in Corea, 
but it was soon put down by the Japanese. — The distressing conditions cre- 
ated by the famine in northern Japan began to improve in May. The 
government has reported that of the seventeen railroad companies to be 
purchased by the government (see last Record, p. 379) six would be 
bought before the end of the year. The purchase will entail an expense 
of about $123,000,000. 
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